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feet. Elsewhere one may strike no water even if he digs to the
maximum depths yet touched by the driller's art. Small rivers
that emerge from the ground, or disappear into it, are not un-
known. Digging to make room for the foundations of buildings
sometimes presents problems: continual pumping may be needed
to remove the ground water. The water table is important every-
where to builders, growers, miners, and well-diggers; it is the
upper limit of the layer of ground that is saturated with water.
Water finds some rocks highly permeable, or porous; others
impermeable. Highly permeable rocks may be so porous that they
can hold as much as thirty percent of their own volume of water.
Layers of impermeable rock alternate with porous strata in many
regions. An impermeable layer may lie above a water-filled
stratum, serving as a roof to confine the slow currents of ground
water. If this impermeable layer curves downward, the ground
water is forced deeper. The deeper the downward dip, the greater
the pressure at the bottom. By drilling a hole through the im-
permeable layer of rock at or near the bottom of the curve, the
householder can release the imprisoned water and provide him-
self with an artesian ivell, from which water may at first flow like
a fountain. Chicago was for many years served by artesian water,
much of which came from great beds of sandstone lying at greater
heights in Wisconsin. But water percolates slowly through the
small pores of rocks. The demand exceeded the supply, and
gradually the underground rock was drained over a large area.
Replenishment goes on too slowly to care for a great city of Chi-
cago's present size. But many towns today find artesian wells ade-
quate for all their demands. How deep the water penetrates into
the earth's crust is not known. Estimates as large as twelve miles
have been made; but the distribution of ground water is very
irregular, and in certain areas the upper portions of mine shafts